•  Storage should not be extenoeu
impact that maintaining this material in fonns readily accessible for weapons use would have on nonproliferation and arms reduction, (2) the risk of breakout and (3) the risks of theft from the storage site. One of the key criteria by which disposition options should be judged is the speed with which they can be accomplished, and thus the degree to which they curtail the risks of prolonged storage.
• Disposition options beyond storage should be pursued only if they reduce overall security risks compared to leaving the material in storage, considenng both the final form of the material and the risks of the various processes required to get to that state. In the current unsettled circumstances in Russia, this minimum criterion is a significant one.
• The United States and Russia should begin discussions with the aim of agreeing that whatever disposition options are chosen, an agreed, stringent standard of accounting, monitoring, and security will be maintained throughout the process—coming as close as practicable to meeting the standard of security and accounting applied to intact nuclear weapons.
• Disposition options should be designed to transform the weapons pluto-nium into a physical form that is at least as inaccessible for weapons use as the much larger and growing stock of plutonium that exists in spent fuel from commercial nuclear reactors. The costs, complexities, risks, and delays of going further than this "spent fuel standard" to  eliminate  the excess  weapons plutonium completely or nearly so would not be justified unless the same approach were to be taken with the global stock of civilian plutonium.
• The two most promising alternatives for the purpose of meeting the spent fuel standard are:
1. The spent fuel option, which has several variants. The principal one is to use the plutonium as once-through fuel in existing commercial nuclear power reactors or their evolutionary variants. Candidates for this role are U.S. light-water reactors (LWRs), Russian LWRs, and Canadian deuterium-uranium (CANDU) reactors. The use of European and Japanese reactors already licenseds with reprocessing, they are rated as having high risks of handling, because of the repeated reprocessing and use of fully separated plutonium that would be required. ES&H risks are rated as high, on the analogy to LWRs and CANDUs with reprocessing, but the same caveat applies.
